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Foreign Press Replies to President 


Last week’s issue of this SERVICE presented the perti- 
nent facts about the Navy Bill. In this issue it seems 
worth while to report the foreign press comment on the 
President’s reference to the cruiser-building program 
in his Armistice Day address and his criticisms of Euro- 
pean governments. 

Conservative British papers indicate that while they 
make no objection to a larger American navy Great 
Britain’s greater need for a large navy should be obvious. 

The London Times for November 13 says in part: 
“Without doubt the European nations have been 
too much absorbed in what they have seen and see, too 

ch concerned with their own losses and too much per- 
ae with their own difficulties, to remember sufficiently 

e unquestionable and impressive magnitude of the Amer- 
ican effort. But neither is it easy for the Euro- 
pean touching American shores to discern the pressure 
of a financial burden which is estimated by the President 
to exceed that of any other nation and to comprise ‘half 
the entire wealth of the country’ at the time when it 
entered the conflict. Still less does the visitor 
suspect such imminent dangers threatening its long 
coastline and its growing oversea commerce as demand 
‘a larger number of warships’ than any other nation. 

‘ The main-spring of the foreign policy of the 
United States is not and will not be an eleemosynary 
concern with its neighbors.” It adds that Great Britain 

__ has no thought of competitive building. 

The London Morning Post for November 12 says: 
“We gather from the [President’s] speech . . . that 
‘he wants a big navy to defend the coasts, the trade and 

the foreign possessions of America—a sentiment which 
we understand and with which we sympathize. 
As the United States are a self-sufficient continent, and 
Great Britain is an island which depends on overseas 
supplies, our danger from the seas, and, therefore, our 
need for defense, is obviously the greater. We hope, 
‘therefore, that this country may be permitted to adjust 
her own shipbuilding program to her own defense without 
_being accused of endangering the peace of the world or of 
compelling the United States to build more than she 
would otherwise require.” In speaking of the President’s 
estimate of the cost of the war to America the Morning 
st says that if the United States really spent that 
unt “the American government was even more waste- 
ul and extravagant in its expenditure than our own 
coalition—which is saying a good deal.” 
The London Daily Telegraph for November 12 says 


that the President suggests “goodwill was lacking on this 
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side of the Atlantic toward America. If . . . you 
cannot indict a nation, it is all the more unwise to indict 
a continent.” It declares that President Coolidge’s com- 
parison of the two navies creates “an entirely erroneous 
impression,” and finds it “difficult to understand how the 
President can suppose that Great Britain is seeking to 
compete with, and even to run ahead of, America, in 
naval armaments.” In regard to the Peace Pact it says, 
“from the British standpoint the general acceptance of 
a treaty renouncing war as an instrument of policy seems 
to imply a readiness to discuss all questions of armament, 


naval or military, in a new and more liberal temper.” 


J. L. Garvin in the London Observer for December 2 
declares that Anglo-American relations are “bound to 
decide for good or evil the future of the world.” But 
he regards the question of cruiser strength as unim- 
portant. 

The London Spectator for November 17 says that the 
speech is “a matter of profound regret” to all. There is 
no thought of competitive building in Great Britain. Mr. 
Coolidge’s remarks on the faults of Europe, it says, sug- 
gests “a superiority complex at Washington.” Of the 
President’s arguments for a stronger navy it says: “If 
there is no excuse for the old arguments in Europe there 
is less in America. . Does any American truly think 
that his country is unsafe or that anyone is threatening it? 
Mr. Coolidge desires a strong defensive navy because he 
says that European powers will not resign their right to 
protecting navies and armies. But is the need, or at all 
events the genuine belief in that need, the same on both 
sides? We have almost become convinced that 
negotiations over parity—a scarcely definable thing—are 
a barren field for exploration. The only real danger 
between America and ourselves lies in the exercise of 
belligerent rights. That question is due for settlement.” 

The Liberal press looks at the speech from a somewhat 
different angle. The Daily Chronicle regards it as sen- 
sible and moderate, but it adds, “. that section of 
opinion which stands for a ‘big navy policy’ in Great 
Britain has also an exact counterpart in America.” Both 
sides, it believes, were obstinate at the Geneva naval con- 
ference. “Popular opinion in this country does not sup- 
port any such attitude and we shall not be drawn into any 
naval competition with America, but up to now there has 
been no clear evidence of a similar popular opinion in 
America.” 

The New Statesman and the London Nation are both 
rather caustic in their comment. The latter says, in its 
issue for November 17: “It may be regretted that, on 
this particular day, President Coolidge should have 
clothed himself so ostentatiously in the spotless toga of 
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American virtue . . . but the speech will do much good 
if it makes the statesmen and peoples of Europe realize 
the dislike and suspicion with which the American people 
regard the post-bellum tendencies of European politics.” 

The Manchester Guardian for November 16 says: 
“The cruisers matter less in themselves than for the 
evidence they give of increased suspicion of European 
motives and ambitions. His excuses for the size 
of America’s defensive forces are exactly those of the 
European statesmen whom he criticizes. Yet if there is 
any country in the world which can afford to ignore the 
‘security’ argument, that country is the United States. 
No American really thinks his country liable to attack. 
Again, President Coolidge’s assurances that the naval 
program is non-competitive are of no more value than 
the similar assurances of European statesmen. To assert 
a claim to naval parity is of itself to admit the essence of 
competitive building. It is only another way of saying, 
‘If you build I shall build.’ What is really sig- 
nificant is that this development is the natural consequence 
of developments in Europe. If Europe wants 
American cooperation she must be prepared to pay for 
it. And the price—at least an essential part of the price 
—is clear evidence that Europe is ready for cooperation 
within her own frontiers. America was moving 
toward and is now moving away from Europe. But the 
responsibility for this change in direction lies primarily 
at the door of certain European governments, and not 
least conspicuously that of Great Britain.” 

The Daily Herald (Labor) for November 13 is even 
more critical of the British government. It says in part: 
“President Coolidge’s Armistice Day speech is a sharp 
reminder that the definite abandonment of the Naval 
Pact has not sensibly improved the Anglo-American rela- 
tions. The President makes it plain that that 
piece of diplomacy still rankles in the American mind.” 
There is “a terrible warning in the closeness of that paral- 
lel” with Anglo-German relations from 1903-1914. “And 
today all the elements of an Anglo-American 
conflict are present. There is acute economic and com- 
mercial rivalry, there is an atmosphere of suspicion and 
hostility between the governments, there is the fact— 
however much it may be denied—of a competition in 
armaments.” 

French comment strikes a very different note from 
that of the British press. French papers are deeply inter- 
ested in the question of debts and reparations but have 
very little to say on the subject of armaments. Le Jour- 
nal des Débats says that most of the credits granted by 
the United States during the war were spent in the United 
States. How, it asks, can the European standard of liv- 
ing be raised “if taxes and interest on war debts increase 
in Europe as they diminish in America”? 

Le Temps says“ . . we cannot admit that the 
sacrifices of this or that country in the great effort can 
be measured by dollars and cents. Blood and gold cannot 
be weighed in the same balance. It would be 
without doubt an error to expect from the politics of 
Washington initiatives going beyond strictly American 
interests, and the necessities of Europe should so far as 
possible be adapted to that situation.” 

M. René Lara writing in Le Gaulois says: “By what 
paradox does the President persist in preaching disarma- 
ment and in reproaching the Allies with wishing to retard 
it. . . . America, with no foreign debt and with a 
negligible domestic debt, is infinitely richer and more pros- 
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perous than Europe from which she demands the crush- 
ing tribute of 62 annuities. . . . The American gov- 
ernment, which takes to heart the suggestion of the Anglo- 
French naval compromise, gives us clearly to under 
that we must plan to pay before we provide for our s 

ity, uniquely guaranteed by the moral obligations of the 
Kellogg pact deprived of all sanctions. America 
must comprehend the inanity of her fears and the in- 
justice of the conclusions she draws from them.” 

M. Pierre Bertrand, in Le Quotidien, i is even more bitter, 
He says that President Coolidge “puts our deaths on one 
side, the Treaty of Versailles on the other and finds 
that our deaths are light. We have another manner of 
bearing our griefs, and on the eve of difficult negotia- 
tions we say with bitterness that between our mentality 
and that of the United States—at least as expressed by 
President Coolidge—there is a deep cleavage, if not an 
abyss. The lack of comprehension is total.” 

M. Albert Milhaud in L’Ere Nouvelle says that Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg have done much to 
increase the strength of the forces working for peace, 
“But what appears equally clearly from these two great 
speeches is that the United States does not intend to de- 
part from its doctrinal attitude. No pledges for the 
future. Nothing that resembles military alliance or pacts 
of guaranty.” 

Le Soir observes, “The truth of the matter is that 
America tried to disarm England and England tried to 
disarm America. Both have failed.” 

L’Humanité (Communist) for November 14 says, “It 
is a lie to affirm, as does the Puritan in the White House, 
that his country has gained no advantage from the 
except a spiritual one. . . . In truth, the United St 
has been the great profiteer from the imperialist mas- 
sacre. President Coolidge makes a singularly 
audacious proclamation in another respect when he says 
that the United States repudiates all imperialism and re- 
mains in its possessions only by virtue of a sort of moral 
duty. This duty is very prosaically the needs of Yankee 
imperialism, its intention to expand and dominate and 
conquer, its desire to bring all the American continent into 
a single empire under the hegemony of Washington.” 

One Italian comment, that of L’Avoro d'Italia, is sig- 
nificant: “Things have reached such a point that 
open rivalry between America and England culminating 
in an armaments race cannot be avoided except by one 
or the other giving up their imperial program. Such a 
hypothesis is absurd. ‘ 

In general, it appears that exception was taken abroad 
not so much to the navy building program as to the crit- 
ical portions of the President’s address. 


‘“‘The Church and Industrial Relations” 


The above is the title of a preliminary report, now 
obtainable in pamphlet form, by the Division of Industrial 
Relations of the Department of Christian Social Service 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church (281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York). The report was presented to the last Gen- 
eral Convention of the Church. It sketches the develop- 
ment of the Church’s work in the field of industrial rela- 
tions both here and in England, and proposes the follogs 
program of activities: 

“(1) That the Church, through its Division of Indus- 
trial Relations, carry on a program of continuous research 
into the fundamental problems of modern industrial rela- 
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tions, and provide leadership and advice to the clergy and 
laity in dealing with these problems. 

“(2) That each seminary for the clergy be asked to 

lude a course or courses in industrial problems as a 

rt of the instruction of every student. 

“(3) That the Church reinforce, support and stimulate 
its parochial activities in industrial relations through the 
Department of Christian Social Service, which will seek, 
by means of its Division of Industrial Relations, to be 
a clearing house of information and advice, and to relate 
parish and diocesan activities in any way needed. 

“(4) That a series of industrial institutes, or summer 
schools, be held for the clergy in different parts of the 
country and in connection with some recognized institu- 
tion of higher learning, as ‘refresher courses,’ on current 
developments in the field of industrial relations. 

“(5) That tutorial classes for the laity in parishes be 
established, for the study of Christian principles and 
their application to industrial and social questions. 

“(6) That an effort be made by the clergy in each 
parish to~come into close personal touch with the local 
trade unions, for exatfiple, as chaplain, fraternal delegate, 
lecturer, or in some manner as to express a genuine inter- 
est in the industrial problem. 

“(7) That the Church take the initiative in calling to- 
gether in conference the representative churchmen who 
are employers in special industries, to discuss the im- 
plications of Christian principles in industrial relations. 
For example, such conferences might be called among 
the employers in the steel, coal, shoe, teXtile, automobile 
and other industries. 

“(8) That, in recognition of the constructive function 

f the union movement in modern industrial life, an effort 
be made at least yearly, on the Sunday preceding Labor 
Day or some other convenient time, to invite a representa- 
tive of the trade-union movement to address the congre- 
gation, or other representative group in each parish, on 
the relationship of labor to the Church. 

“(9) That an effort be made by the clergy in each 
parish to come into personal touch with employers, or 
employers’ associations, to express the concern of the 
Church for the problem of human relations in industry. 

“(10) That the Church formulate a more specific state- 
ment of the fundamental Christian principles upon which 
industry and industrial relations should be based, without 
seekingto present the particular methods by which they 
shall be*translated into practice.” 

The Division of Industrial Relations announces that a 
more comprehensive report, in book form, is in process 
of preparation. 


Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems 


At the sixth annual meeting of the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems held during the past summer, a 
proposal was made for the establishment of an American 
Institute of Industry. The purpose of the institute would 
be to encourage study and effective organization for the 
elimination of waste, for the abolition of unemployment, 
for the stabilization of prices, and for bringing about co- 

ration between employers and employes. The institute 
Ori: be a sort of national and non-political congress of 
economic interests and would include both employers and 
employes as representatives of industry, agriculture, dis- 
tribution and banking. 
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To deal with the problem of unemployment the fol- 
lowing measures were recommended: (1) a system of 
employment bureaus, federal, state and city; (2) unem- 
ployment insurance; (3) a family wage; (4) a program 
of public works; (5).and the “withholding of credit by 
bankers from industries detrimental to the country.” 


Modern industry was described as a mechanical cycle. 
“We create machinery to increase production, only to find 
that increased production involves the necessity of creat- 
ing more machinery. We produce that we may consume 
and discover that we must consume in order that we may 
produce.” 

Great emphasis was put upon a living wage high enough 
to permit wives and mothers to engage only in home 
work. The president of the conference presented the need 
for part ownership of the instruments of production by 
the workers and advocated a “constitution of labor which 
shall have for its ultimate goal not merely a just wage and 
protection against the ordinary vicissitudes of employment, 
but a tenure of labor fixed in a manner compatible with 
the dignity of man and his position in society and the 


state.” 
Ethics in Coal 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the Kanawha Coal 
Operators Association in Charleston, W. Va., a few weeks 
ago, Harry L. Gandy, executive secretary of the National 


- Coal Association, discussed the movement for formulating 


trade-practice resolutions, under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. In this connection he said: 

“I can well understand the hesitancy with which some 
would approach this effort, for they have fresh in their 
minds the long series of legislative proposals for the regu- 
lation of the bituminous coal industry. It is vastly dif- 
ferent, though, gentlemen, to say by law that a specific 
act, such as burglary, is a crime, than it is to attempt to 
supervise all the conduct of individuals. Looking at this 
trade-practice movement, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that it presents an entirely different picture from that of 
governmental regulation. It seems to me entirely within 
the realm of possibilities for this industry to define what 
are unfair practices, harmful to its well-being. Unques- 
tionably that movement should be double-barreled; both 
local and national. No commitments have been made, the 
whole subject has been approached in an inquiring frame 
of mind to find out whether it holds possibilities for good. 
Personally, I am of the opinion that it does. I grant you 
the road is long and the way at times may be tiresome, 
but there seems to be no short cut. 


“If you operators here in Kanawha had a trade-practice 
resolution stating certain specific acts to be unfair trade 
practice, that in and of itself would have a tendency to 
minimize those practices within the district. That would 
be true from district to district and then true nationally. 
The Federal Trade Commission officials tell me that un- 
doubtedly many of the complaints as to unfair practices 
under these trade-practice resolutions are ironed out 
locally in discussions with those who have committed acts 
frowned upon by the trade or industry. Further, that of 
those cases where complaint has finally been made to the 
Commission of the persistence in unfair trade practices, 
in almost every instance where the party complained of 
has been notified he has promptly admitted same, stated 
his regret and given assurance of future conduct. I 
of you here this day to give earnest thought to the possi- 
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bilities for improving the business practices of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry in the sale of its product.” 


A Prohibition Questionnaire 


A questionnaire in regard to prohibition was recently 
sent to traveling secretaries and student secretaries of the 
Y. M. C. A. James W. McCandless of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. summarizes the results of 
this investigation in Association Men for November. Re- 
plies were received from 172 men; 50 from secretaries 
who travel nationally, 91 from state and regional secre- 
taries, 31 from college and university secretaries. The 
questions and replies were as follows: 

1, “What has been your actual observation during the 
past year as to the extent of drinking on trains, in hotels, 
in restaurants, and in other public places?’ “Very lit- 
tle”. .109; “no instances of drinking”. .40; “some”. .20; 
“considerable”. .2. 

2. “What has been your actual observation during the 
same period of cases of partial or complete intoxication 
in such public places?” “Few” or “several”. .90; “one or 
two cases only”. .40; none. .21; from 15 to 35..8; “fre- 
quently”. .2. 

3. “Have the cases been among mature men or among 
young people?” Mature men..110; both mature men 
and young men. .37; men under 30. .9. 

4. “What has been your observation and the evidence 
of local authorities as io drinking among high school 
boys, college youth, etc.””’ “Very little or relatively lit- 
tle”’..78; “more than ‘a little’”..23; none at all..14; 
“much”. .2. 

5. “What has been your observation, and the evidence 


of local secretaries, as to the extent of drinking among 


dormitory men?” (Answered by 98 persons.) “Infre- 
quent”. .74; none. .11. 

6. “How do these situations (i.e., those reported on in 
reply to Questions 1 to 5) compare with pre-prohibition 
days?” “Infinitely better”. .139 “somewhat better”. .8; 
doubtful. . 10. 

7. “On the whole how much progress toward a sober 
nation do you feel has been made through the 18th Amend- 
ment?” “A very great amount of progress”. .140; “some 
progress”..21; none..2; doubtful whether there has 
been any progress. .1. 

Of the 31 college and university secretaries replying, 
19 said they had seen “relatively little” drinking and 6 
no drinking; 20 had seen “several” intoxicated persons, 
3 none; 12 said the intoxicated persons were mature 
men, “both older and young men but rary older,” 6 

“wholly or chiefly young men.’ 


* Rights for War-Time Offenders 


About 1,500 men and women lost their rights of citizen- 
ship because of their convictions under the espionage act 
and other special war-time laws, according to the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. Most of these convictions 
were punished only by fines or jail sentences of a few 
days, though the extreme penalty for violating the espion- 
age act was twenty years in a federal prison. Any con- 
viction for a crime punishable by imprisonment in a state 


- or federal prison carries with it loss of citizenship rights— 


even though the individual is never sent to prison, 


Most of the offenses for which these 1,500 persons were — 
convicted were for spoken or written opposition to the 
war. In a number of cases they were for remarks j 
private conversation. None of them involved an ae 
violence. The Civil Liberties Union points out that neith 
conscientious objectors nor draft evaders lost their rights 
of citizenship. 


Very few of the persons convicted were well-known. 
Most of them were obscure working men and women or 
trades peoples, largely pacifists, Socialists and I. W. W. 
migratory workers. Although several religious groups 
were opposed to the war, the only ones prosecuted under 
these acts were the leaders of the International Bible 
Students Association. The phrase “obstructing recruit- 
ing and enlistment” was construed so that spoken or 
written opposition to the war was usually sufficient for 
conviction. 

Government action in behalf of persons so convicted 
can be taken only through the President, who can restore 
the rights on individual application or issue a general 
proclamation restoring rights to all such offenders. The 
administration has fully recognized the injustice of the 
long sentences but has insisted that individual application 
is necessary. The Civil Liberties Union considers that 
this is both impracticable and unfair, since few of the 
defendants could be reached readily and many would not 
know how to make application. In any case, the Union 
contends that the government should offer this restoration 
freely “if it frankly recognizes the injustice of this con- 
tinuing punishment for war-time offenses.” 


The Union urges interested persons: (1) to write@) 
the President asking that a general proclamation be iss 
restoring these rights; (2) to write to senators and 
congressmen asking their support for a congressional reso- 
lution recommending Presidential action which will be 
introduced in the short session; (3) to write letters to the 
local newspapers and, if possible, to secure editorial com- 
ment; (4) to get resolutions adopted by organizations and 
to forward them to the President. 


Disaster and the Class Struggle 


The following excerpt from an editorial in the Daily 
Worker, organ of the Workers (Communist) Party is 
printed here as showing what the implications of the class 
struggle are and where it leads when carried to its logical 
conclusion. 

“The rabid editorial and news writers of the capitalist 
press cannot find words with which to denounce members 
of the crew of the Vestris who are reported to have saved 
themselves when the ship sank, instead of giving up their 
lifeboats to passengers. Such an attitude is quite in keep- 
ing with the attitude of the ruling class toward the working 
class. If the sailors and other members of the crew did 
save themselves without regard to the fate of the pas- 
sengers it is to their credit. 

“If the crew of the Vestris did try to save themselves 
first they are to be congratulated for having done so. 
Such an act is a phase of the class struggle. All the talk 
of the reptile press about class lines being wiped out 
face of disaster is so much piffle to fool the working cl 
Even in the open sea, face to face with death, class lines 
still exist and the class struggle goes on.” 
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